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JSactts UaUnsianae. 



I take 't u those Ihtkt dsDy pargBtory : 
It locally contaiDS a heavsa oi hell ; 
llian '■ no third place in it. Old Play. 

In the cold midDighls of winter — when the banacks of Old Yale are 
bright with icicles, and the Btoim tears the leafless elms in the Col- 
lege Yard, and the vane on the Chapel spire whirls and moana for a 
place of rest, and the wind shrieks in the belfry, and rushes madly 
through the dark passages, and plays jostle with the window-blinds — 
boiried steps travel the silent staircases of South College ; mysteri- 
ons beings pass and repass in the darkness, and, as the clock strikes 
one, gather into a brilliant and comfortable apartment, whose bolts de- 
bar all barbarians. 

Here, in a luxurious easy chair, aits a dignified personage, poring 
over a handful of manuscripts, and smoking an antiquated pipe, which 
he pufis vigoTouslv or languidly as the page before him is discordant 
or concordant with his fe^iugs. He is the genius of the Snuggery. 
The harrow of thought baa furrowed his brow, buf his eye &8hea 
brilliantly, and the labor of the pen is his pastime. From the wain- 
scoted walls look down upon him the features of literary heroes, who, 
" in the brave days of old," have winged their laborious flight to Fame 
upon the jaded goose-quill. A roaring flie, embraced in an eaormous 
chimney -place, toasts his feet, and the delicious flavor of bivalves and 
epicurean delicacies, steaming upon the hearth, seems to kindle pleas- 
ure, not only in his face, but even in the pale faces upon the walls. 
Eastern stamped packages of the Indian weed, a multitude of pipes, 
arm chairs, slippers, cruets of catsup andspicee, china-ware, bumisned 
tankards, books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, strewed about the apart- 
ment in glorious confusion, give some signification of the manner in 
which the Noctbs Yalensianae are whiled away. 

The genius of the Snuggery lays aside his pipe and manuscript, 
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and looks up to tile face of the clock. Half past twelve. Thought- 
fully he watches the slow progress of the minute hand, as it travels the 
gulf between midnight and morning, and approaches the appointed 
hour. Silently, and one by one the goldeu minutes slip and drop into 
the Past, as the pearls of a broken necklace slip and drop into the 
sea. The last has fallen. The clock strikes, one. 

Obstreperous peals of laughter, as broad-mouthed as ever shook 
thos9 notable laughers, the black Dutchmen of Communipaw, suddenly 
shake the oaken door. The occupant of the easy chair, arising, draws 
the bolts, and introduces his merry boys with a dignified but pleasant 
salutation. 

Salix. — Here we are, my dear major, fine as fat bucks — baning a 
confounded appetite ! — and — whew! I '11 be shot if it's not warmer 
at the North Pole to night than it is in these New Haven barrens ! 

Jonas. — But the Major has heaped a roaring fire, and we 11 not 
freeze. This nose-nipping night, boys, reminds me of the sailing 
of 

Sidix. — Belay there now, myjad, if you please. Hold on to that 
yarn till we 're taken aboard a few of the necessaries of life ; for it 
won't do to go to sea without provisions aboard — eh 1 Come, dear 
Major, all ready for cargo down below here ! — thkl is if you are. 

Quid. — What's that, Jonas! sailing of what ? 

Salix. — Sailing of supper, s|fnny ; and if we do 'nt get some aboard 
soon it will be 

Major. — The board is ready for you, sbs. 

Salix. — And I am ready for the board. • • • • Royal stew, 
this. Major. The catsup will improve the flavor- The pepper, 
Jonas, if you please. What 's the matter with you. Quid t You look 
as blue as an old Puritan parson at a funeral ! 

Jonas. — Do n't trouble Quid with yoUr queries, Salix. Sympathize 
with the poor fellow, for he has been entrapped by an ancient damsel 
"of credit and renown !" Ha! ha! 

Salix. — Eh, Quid ? Caught by a damsel ! out with your troubles — 
here's what will sympathize. Hang the women '. This quail, Major, 
is glorious — Heaven, earth, and the barn-yard, plundered of ita sweets ! 
One more of those little brown bellies will do. 

Quid. — Major, what is your opinion of Marriage? - 

Salix. — The devil! what is the matter with the boy! Marriage? 
Umph I Please ask for my opinion. ' 

Major. — Marriage? lBdviseyoutolookintopracticallife,myboy; or, 
if that is not agreeable, you may overturn the pages of Romance and 
Poetry, and draw an opinion of your own from the sentiments you will 
find diere concerning it. But be careful to form no opinion quickly, 
for though you will be told everywhere that Love, in Ae abstract, is 
very good, yet, when it settles down into the practical circumstance 
of Matrimony, then, my boy, look out for the battle of opinions '. 

Salix. — Quid, poor fellow, try theae aardiaes ; they '11 make you 
feel beltet. 
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Quid. — I rather object, Major, to poring over a alack of folios for 
an opinion. Tell me what you have seen. 

Mi^or. — Well, John Milton avers that the nuptial state is a "per- 
petual fonntain of domestic sweets," while — 

Salix. — No doubt John Milton had reference to the babies, Major — 
perpetual fountains of Ki-yi-yi's ! 

Major. — While somebody in Shakespeare says that " He had rather 
be a toad, and live upon the vapor of a dungeon," than enter into it. 

Salix. — That 's the fellow for me ! Who had not rather be a toad, 
&c., &o.! One more brown belly, Jonas. 

Mt^or. — John Ford, a quaint old gentleman, and full of enthuelaam, 
avers that matrimony is a " Heaven on Earth," an " Earthly immor- 
tally," an " Eternity of pleasures ;" while a no leas quaint colempo- 
rary solemnly affirms that it ia 

" Like painted fruit, whiDh promlge njuch, 
But itiU deceive ue when we come to touch thera." 

Jortat. — Tell him. Major, what my fine friend Cowper aaya ; an 
earnest old soul was his. He estimates the matter rightly : 



Saiix. — Tell faim. Major, what my fine friend, Peter Pindar, says ; 
m earnest old soul was his, and he estimates the matter rightly : 



And I 'II be shot if old Peter was n't a duck of a boy, and — 

Jonas. — Yes, one of your genus, that " grows, lives, and dies, in sin- 
gle blessedness," enjoying the distressing sympathies of a few gray 
females, lank and loving — pale primroses, as Shakespeare calls them, 

"That dig UDmamed, era tbe; can behold 
Bright Fhoabua id his atrength, a malady ■ 
Hoat Inctdeot to maidi !" 
I assure you, my dear Quid, that marriage is a most essential ingre- 
dient in man's cop of earthly happiness ! If you doubt it, look at the 
msty old bachelor — he needs your sympathy — cold phlegmatic fellow ! 
what a mighty effort it is for him to go to his single bed on a frosty 
night! "He warms and turns, and turns and warms — pokes his 
toes to the fire, and then his heels — rubs his hands^bakes his shins, 
and then sneaks off to bed. Then if a shank happen to stray over 
the linen six inches from the warm place where it was originally 
planted, he snatches it back as though it was snake-bitten !" 

Salix. — Very important, if true ! But I assure you, my dear Quid, 
that this matrimony — this being tied up to women yid babies, for bet- 
ter or worse, and for life too ! bless me, it is one sublime humbug ! 
No ! I die the glorious death of an old bachelor before / do it ! 
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Major. — Youi zeal is beyond knowledge, my boy. But, Qaid, why 
did you introduce this subject T 

Quid. — 1 will tell you. When I was a boy, 1, foolish aa all boys ar«, 
fell in love with a achoolmate. She was my elder, but as beautiful, I 
thought, as an angel, I leil school, and corresponded with her. I 
sent her scraps of love poetry, clipped from the newspapers, and !&• 
scribed sonnets to her, in which moonlight, and stars, and love fig- 
ured considerably. She was my Dulciaaa. All .my boyhood waa 
wrapped up in her, and my life, so I thought. In a couple of years my 
senses came to me. I saw chat I had been a chHd, and concluded 
that I would be a child no longer. 1 veiy gently and politely dropped 
her acquaintance. Several years have passed, and nothing have I 
heard or thought of my boyish flame. But yesterday, I was surprised 
by a letter from her, in which she says that it is time that she was 
married — that she has lived in the expectation of marryiog me, and 
that she is now ready, and if I break my engagement I must look out 
for the law concerning Breaches of Promise ! 

Salix. — The devil she does ! She must be hard up ! 

Quid. — Now, Major, I desirfl your advice — the girl can trouble me. 

Major."-l am glad to give it to you, my boy. If the girl is respect- 
able, she will never go to law for you ; if she is not respectable, her 
going to law will not injure you, but herself only. But you can be 
guilty of no " Breach of Promise," however you act. And now let 
me give you my theory on this vexatious subject. It is — that, from 
its very nature, there can be no such thing aa a breach of a promise 
of marriage. Each of those cases called a " Breach of Promise" is 
not a breach of a valid promise, but of a promise (so called) made 
under a misconception of the premises ; and when the mistaken 
premises upon which it was made become known, the so-called prom- 
_ ise is not broken, but becomes of itself naturally and justly niill. I 
see you are surprised at my theory. 

Salix. — It 's a capital theory, Major ; so very convenient ! I have 
a mind to hunt up a damsel, for the sake of putting it to the test ! £ht 

Jonas. — Sliow that your theory is correct, Major. 

Major. — That I will do by examining the nature of a promise of 
marriage ; or, as it is called, a matrimonial engagement. And for 
this purpose, let me ask, what are the circumstances that render a 
matrimoaial engagement just and proper t You will agree with me, 
that the prime circumstance is the existence of a pure and deep af- 
fection ; that neither a transient ebultition of feeling, nor the influence 
of charms which merely please the eye, and which Time will efface, 
nor an opportunity fur the acquisition of wealth, or elevation in rank, 
nor an adoration of Heasure, 

" Tbatreeling goddew, with tha zonelea waist 
And WBnd'iiDif eye, still teaniag on (be aim 
Of Novelty, bar ficklo, frail rapport," 
should be mistaken for this ajfeclion. But that it should be a lasting 
sentiment, founded upon traits of character, which, in their very na- 
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tuie, are fitted lo awaken and keep alive esteem and tenderness In a 
healthy mind. The existence of such an affectiuii is the hist grand 
Tequisiie ; and upon this all clhei questions depend. Without this, 
no further question as to the propriety or validity of a promise of mar- 
riage can arise. 

SaUx. — I eubscribe to all that. Major ; and 1 'II be shot if I do n't 
hunt me up a damsel and see how this theory will work. 

Jonas. — But is this afiWctioo uf which you speak the only re- 
quisite T 

Major. — No ; besides this, there are subordinate considerations 
which have a bearing, both upon the propriety and the validity of a 
matrimonial engagement. These considerations are those of charac- 
ter, mental and uiAal ; of probable ability to support and maintain a 
wife ; of agreeabiliiy to friends in general i and sometimes, tbe sanc- 
tion of parents. 

Quid. — Pray, sir, hpw far are such considerations lo infiuenca 
a man who is already burning with this Love which you have de- 
scribed T 

SaUx. — Here, Quid, do n't bother yourself with considerations ; 
help me analyze this goose, which reminds me of the boy that fell in 
love with a girt at school ! Ha ! ha ! 

ATojor.^Thus far. I'he menial acquirements should be sufficient 
creditably to sustain the relation which the promise of marriage con- 
templates. The probable ability to support a wife should not be esti- 
mated in a pecuniary point of view, but solely in regard to the energy 
and diligence of character in the parlies concerned. The agreeabil- 
iiy to friends, and the consent of the parents should generally be the 
last and least important consideration. Their disposition should never 
be a stumbling block lo the parties in the realization of their wishes, 
provided, always, that the circumstances which I have already no- 
ticed do exist. 

Jonas. — I think that your doctrine concerning tbe consent of the 
parents will be strongly contested in practical life. 

Salix. — Yes, Major, I am afraid the old paternal and I would quar- 
rel on that point, and we should have a row ! 

Major. — I am prepared to prove the correctness of any doctrine. 
The simple act of a matrimonial engagement between the parties can 
not be a cause of objection lo the parents or friends ; because no act, 
independent of the motives of that act, can he a cause of reproof. 
Now the prime motive uf the engagement is, as I have already shown, 
Love ; that Love whose legitimate end is assured by an engagement, 
and which, if it is genuine Love, ought lo, and will always exist deep 
and abiding, even S its legitimate end be not attained. 

Salix. — But supposing the old paternal shall tell me, that if this 
Lov«, this very fine Love, will always exist, forever and ever amen, 
there is no necessity for my engagement with his daughter ! 

MajoT. — To this objection I answer, that if the Love between the 
parlies is a true and just Love, so far as regards mere justice and sim^ 
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pie Tight, the necessity for an engagement can not be relinquiBhed by 
the parties. There can be but two gronndt on which his claim for 
opposing th« engagement can be made. The one is of simple Right ; 
ihe other is of Expediency. The just grounds for the engagement 
existing, the engagement may with no more right or reason be defer- 
red, than, to go to Theology fot a comparison, may the forgiTeness of 
a penitent, after'proofa'of his repentance ! What is the actual object 
of LoTe, e»en when nnconfessed, but a matriraonial alliance ? If, then, 
Lave is reciprocally perfect and confessed, it necessarily requires anim- 
mediate alliance, or its temporary equivalent — a matrimonial engage- 
ment. This, so far as moral right is concerned, it is iis duty to hare. 
With this Lore existing, then, for the parents or frifipds to propose to 
destroy the engagement, is for them to propose to^aintain the exist- 
ence of Love by removing the essential of its existence — namely, the 
right, the duty of a matrimonial alliance, or its temporary equivalent— 
a promise of marriage ! 

Salix. — That 's all very clear to you and me, Major ; but won't tb« 
old gentleman rear up — eh ? 

Major. — I will exhibit the matter in a clearer tight. It is the duty 
of every one to promote the happiness of others, as well as their own ; 
or, in other words, it is the duty of all to cause the greatest amount of 
happjnesB within their power. This principle no one will deny. Now, 
I have already shown that, the prime circumstances existing, there is 
no just cause of opposition to the engagement. If, then, there is no 
just cause of opposition to, there can be no harm done by the engage- 
ment ; for if harm could be done, that, in itself, would be just canse 
of opposition. I have also shown that the engagement would pro- 
mote the mutual happiness of the parties concerned. Since, then, no 
harm could be doDe to any one by the engagement, and the engage-' 
ment would promote the mutual happiness of the parties concerned, it 
becomes the moral duty of every one — even the parents and friends 
in question — to favor the engagement by every means in their power i 
on the ground that, in every relation of the case, it will cause the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

Jonas. — I am satisfied of the correctness of your doctrine. Major. 

Salix. — Yes, and I 'II warrant the old gentleman would be, by this 
time. 

Quid. — But about these breaches of promise ; I desire to hear 
more of your theory, for you know how I am threatened. 

■Major. — I will gladly inform you; ray boy. You observe how fully 
and fairly this little discussion has exposed the nature of a matrimo- 
nial engagement. And now you will allow, that, such being the na- 
ture of a genuine matrimonial engagement, any engagement made un- 
der any other circumstances, partaking of any other nature, can be 
neither genuine nor valid. How, then, can a genuine matrimonial en- 
gagement be broken 1 To be broken, its foundation must be destroyed. ■ 
But its foundation is indestruc table ; for it is founded upon genuine 
Love — a sentiment whose nature is deep, firm, and perpetual ; whos« 
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vestal flame burns undimiDished and undimmed, until the heart, which 
gives it life, ceases its palpitations ! The direct inference, then, is, 
that there can, from the very Dature of the case, be no soch thing as 
a breach of a malrimoDial engagement. And there is also an indirect 
inference from my argument, that every so-called " Breach of Prom- 
ise" is not a breach of a matrimonial engagement ; since such a 
" promise" was not founded upon Love, the grand foundation and ele- 
ment of a matrimonial engagement ; for if it had been foubded upon 
Love, it could not, from the very nature of Lova, be broken ! Such 
is my theory. 

SiUix. — The greatest theory of the season. Major. I go in for mat- 
rimony ! Where ^all I find a wife ? You laugh ! 



j^om Sim (EarroU !ii!i t^e SIroU. 

Ths Botbor of the followiDg vaniclea begi hi> iiidalgBDt Taadui Dot to jodgs of ha 
prodnctioii ■« a poem. It wu written munly U> jllnitrate the eztraordinuy molriul 
flaxibilitj of the Engliih Ituigosgre — a quality mncb le« general]; ntidentood than it 
ooght to be. N<H is the plot — if the word be allowable — a bad odo, however mncb it 
taay havs anfl^d in this bumble vendun. If an; farthei excuse ia needed, it Ilea in 
tba example of Thomaa Inffolddiy, Esq., and other eminent coim>el for the jdaintiS^ 
<n the grand canae of Rhyme urfu* Reaioa. ' 

FSTTE I. 
Then caa't be the aligbteit doubt 

That Ireland '■ a very cnte nation ; 
Al[haii{rh its elbewAue eomewliat out. 
And tboD^ it liee a trifle without 

The pale of cinliiatioa. 
Now, in Iielaod there is a ceitain pUoe 

Called the Conaty of Loadondeiry, 
Since Harry the Eighth's time, who " by Grod'i gcaee," 
, With hia golden ecepter and biazen face, * 

Haa long croued the Stygian feiry. 
A ■ingolar place, me judice, 
This county i» undentood to be ; 
Where never a dun. 
Or a pointtew fan. 
Or a clooded lun. 
Or a whole pair of breechea yon 're likely to bob- 
And within thsaaid Connty'a boundaiy line, 
Id thu year Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Cfiae, 
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A cartkia wlghl— 
Tim CiRKOLL hifrhl — 
Wm tiMlAutt maitsr, " by gnce dirine," 
O'er n mud-wolted ■hebaeiii 
Andajiigof polMD, 
And & ngKed caubMD, 
And a tHn-foll of " ptatsM," undaiibtMllj fine ; 
Not to nualion a p\g, who aiipported hEmKlf 
By wandeiiag ia searcti of all edible pelf; 
Ai free (U bia muter, except when lome pauitd 
Euclosed bim by cbaace in iCa magical Rmnd. 
But ai Tim it my hem, 't were fit I relate 
Hti " circuuulnnce" at the above-mentioned date. 

One 5ne evening lata, 

Or al half past eight. 
At a door which conieuiently tookad tnivarda the aoutb, 

Tim Carrdl sat. 

With hia ragged hat 
Op his head, and himeelf rather " down in Ihe month." 

Scarce eo much of a wonder 

As mid -winter thunder, 
(Tid. Scott'a' Cyclopaedia, page fifly-eighl,) 
For his pig End patatoea bad gone, that same day, 
Sundry bea.yy arreara of old rent lo pay ; 
And not e'en a " thirteeii'i" eQlivening weight 
His pocket Uretcbed — as for gelling well drank, 
" Nothing aobers a man m completely as funk." 
What Timothy's thoughts were, I really cant any, 
Thongh perhapa some ubiquitous reader may — 

But I humbly opine. 

They were ecarce ai dtvino 
As my friend Mr. King has portrayed Anastaliua' ; 

But bordering, rather. 

On what Doctor Mather, 
In his viUaiDOUs French, would have termed a la detiuM. 
He gazed oa the rosb-dip's flickering light 

With a sorrowful groan, 

And murmured " Och hone ! 
/ eould uU my tout to the Dirnl thit night '." 

Lo ! ere the last word 

Was well nllered, he heard 
An approaching eeond of foctatepe nigh ; 

And, before bis eight, 

As he gazed in aSright, 
St«od a queer looking chap with a twinkling black eye ! 

With a gaping stare 

At the stranger there, 
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Timbin woald ipMtk, the loomeiit he wea it. 
Bat ha lUng^e* in Tain, vox infaudbiu liaetiL 

The Straugsr fint 

The wlence bunt — 
■■ Well here ii 'the Dirit,' mf good Uend Tim, 
Very maeh at yout Mrvioe — bow like jon hjm V 

Iq a shacking (care. 

With uplifted hair- 
Tim Carroll nUered, 

Or rather, atuClered, 
What he doubtleee meant la pan for a prayar— 

" Sathait, — laiietittime, 

Crt da — fniritiimt" — 
But, alu ! waa oliKged to finish thwD. 
From beneath bia cloak, old Harry drew 
A long-necked bottle of tcsDeparent hna ; 
And after a good deal of tugj^g Dneath, 
Ha managed to draw out the eork with his leelh ; 
Then said, with his sty and peculiar wiok, 
" llwre 'a as nate stuff, Tim Carroll, as ever yoa 'U drink." 

Tim would have refused, 

But the odor diffused 
So seducingly nndsr bis nose, that the droagfat, 
Aul vol4nt, aut nolens, was eagerly quafiU. 
Such heaTflnly liquor Tim never had drank ! 
Again waa it set to bis lips, and fast sank — 

With aipressioa queer, 

Belwiit a leer 

And sarcastic sifGer — 
The DbtH qioke — "Is It real poteen 3" 
"Ocb," mpanded llni, " sure the like was ne'er Been," 
"Then perhaps you'd be pleased, if a cask of Jhe saute 
Every mooth in the year to your cabin came." 

"I'd be ahasts. 

Or a foci at loole. 
To rafuee mch a present" — retorted "nm. 
" Then listen, my boy — I 've a trifling whim. 
The which, if yoa 'va no great abjection to please, 
For ten years henceforward yoa '11 lire at your eaae ; 
Provided you 'II sign an agreement m full. 
When the term has expired, to yitid mt your imL 
My dear Mr. Carroll, I beg yoa wont storm, 
1 assure yoQ, 'tis merely a matter of form ; 

For if I should n't take you. 

AsjMStotif pelf, 

Yoa 're morally certain 

To cams of yturulf, 
tvuxr. S4 
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AltoKctliN', il'i ibmrd to cut an; capan. 

Fan tba botUs — jeai hctith. And now aign Ibe papen." 

Tun Canoll looked black and Tin. Carroll looked bine. 

Like a Port Royal lobstei hia face ebaoged ila hoe, 

And, aa he reflected, nneaNcr grew ; 

Hit poaitiOD wsa tickliah he very well knew. 

He looked at Old Nick. 

Aod be looked at hii atick — 
Twaa mlgo, " a atick" — Hibemict, " ahiUala." 

But he Alt a atranjie dread 

Of cracking thai head, 
Thou;;h fsali of mch nalare accustomed to dail j. 
Tha barg^Q aeemed temptmR, Wby abould a't he atrike it 1 
Bat tha Devil amiled strangely — Tim Bid n't qnite like it ; 
He gave bis ot^ufi* a dubiom poke, 
And in great botheration Ibns outspoke — 
" What yon a«y, Ur. LocUar, eoanda very well, 
Bnt I don't ao much fancy a roasting in h — 1. 
llough your benor may think my nnvUlingnesa ahatnmed, 
I feel DO remarl^able wiah to be d — d. 
To be pl«n with your bijfbneaB, the leaae must be longer, 
Tliongb I don't greatly care that the liqaor be atronger." 

The Devil toaked grim 

As he liatoned to Tim. — 

" Yon spttlpBen," quoth he, 

" Thia language to me, 
Than whom you ne'er had a more tiostworthy friend ! 

Whatever in reieon 

You 'd have, auk in teneon, 
1 can't remain long, G» my time 'a near an end. 
I must shortly be off to a nice little eupper, 
Graced by the presence of meet of the upper 
Ten thonsand of Hades— a [rie of baked Jews, 
And a delicate steak from oor Irish Lord H. 
Belphegor and Mammon will quarrel, uo doubt, 
For piecedencOp if I ahonld much longer he ouU 

Than Ibat old witch, Astarle, 

For B TOW ia qnite hearty. 
Al the end of your term you may aearoh aa yon pleBae, 
And if you can find any flaw in the lease, 
I Tl aolemnly aweaj to reaign every claim 
That I hold on your BcuL" " And the leAifiythaaameT" 
" Ot conrae." " Done, old gentleman, there is my name." 

Old Nick upreaied, 
And, at the last chime of the midnight belt, 
'Mid a flaah and a smoke, and a shocking bad amell, 

llirDagh the floor disappeared.' 
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For leD ye&n bencefDmanl, 'Iwsb awoni (o bj «U 
That Tim CiuroU hud met with name lock; wiiidrall. 
Not s Bpnde nouM he tonch — not aa aie in hiaiist ' 

Wu e'er nen, or a yard of " beat Buperfine twin," 
Bat was tbera a iredding, a dance, or a f«ir, 
'Tim CanoU iraa morslly gun to b« there. 
WHh the men he could driak, with the giib be would ley. 
And by all was acknonledjred " the broth of a boy." 
Still hima^ he eDJoyed on the rat of the land ; 
Had alweye a " thiench-full" of "mniphiea" on hand. 
And B. jug of the cleareet and utrongeat poteen — 
The enry of every suiTOundiDg ahebeeti. 
If qneatioDB were a^ed, he 'd reply, with D wlak, 
" Sena one o' ine cares. But, come boya and let '■ drink." 

This was atrauge, no denbt. 

None could make it oat ; 
Hiongfa canvaEsed repeatedly ooder the ron 

The result was the aame 

To which every one came — 
That am worthy friend Tim " was confoundedly close." 

FYTTE II. 

Now in due course of time, 

And, equalittr, rhyme, 
As my readers will gracioudy please to observe, 

Tea years have passed 

Like all things, at last. 
And Hm grows remarkably flitl of " Dorve." 

His brairn he racked — 

His invention cracked. 
And bis brow wore varioDs sombre shades, > 

As ha thought of a berth 

Below the earth. 
In that place which Iiemprieredenominatee "Hadea." 
But at last the long dreaded hoar came. 
And at eleven, one night, yon might tee by the flame, 
As Hm sat by his Gre, that the very same 
Rom lookmg old chap, with the very same wink. 
Was leering on Tim, whose complexioQ, once pink. 
Or carbnncularratbir. bad now grown oe pale 
Ag ever a rowdyish son of old Yale 
On the morn after tippling tliree gallons of ale. 
The clock strnck Twilte '. and fearfully broke 
The soond on Tim's ear, aa old Nicholas apok£ : 

" Now, my boy, you 're mine. 

Nor think I '11 resign 
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Mj claim, (or BDgbt earthly or haarentj powar ; 

Coma sloDj;, yon thisf, 

And nime of your giicf. 
I "in d— d if I gJTB yaa uiotlier hour. 
Do you we that candte" — hja liag«r cams 
Towaidi a little nsh-dip, whom waTeriog flame 
Waa acBrcel; an incb from the socket >pont — 
" I'll givt ^u Iht time till that candte 't Immt out," 
Tim ipnui; to hii feet, aa a gloriooa Ibought 

On bu aoBiee flashed — 

At Iha candle daahed ! 
And with one hand held, while anoUter canght 
At the Family Bible under the eaiea^ 
Hid the bit of old candle hetween the leavaa 1 

And sat doim on the book 

With amlliQK look. 
" Howi j«a apalpaen, break your own word if yea dare ! 

You muit keep withoal 

Till the candle '■ budint odt, 
And •NTOW a light ahall ever coma Ibere." 

IVere vain to relate 

How tfas Devil aware ! 
Twu worth an exchange with the " Second Eight" 

To have heard the uproar ! 

With fury undamped 

He raved and itampad ! 

Aronnd he dashed I 

And hia flank* he lashed 
WHh h» tall— he woa " neither to band or to bold," 

Aa he thought haw hie victim 

In cue, had nicked liim ; 
Asd, deapita of hie cunning, {M neatly " sold." 

A flaah and a amoke 

From Doee and monlh broke. 

With an 'en derrierrt poke 

Very far from a joke 

But mal. pre. per. Lord Coke. 
Yet a delnar cloud from hia nostrila rolled, 
And throngh the Soar 

With a parting roar 
He tank aa the hour of oua noa (oiled ! 

SOCTH HiDDUE BaKD. 
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Q[|)eors ariis Kealijation. 

REALIZATION. 

" But then ia uiothsr and a moie proiniDenl nnill froia thU. Onr trnatfolnsM in 
hnmui Dstnra h dimioiohni We wa no toDger Ihs cicdalan SDthuiiaBU of good. 
The |Mllan ol the iftond woild kboi abakes. Wa believe, we hope no mare i^om Ihe 
bilh of otben." , The Student. 

It was my August vacation, and two years since H had grad- 
uated. The waters of Lake Erie, broken by a fresh breeze, were re- 
flecting to heaven the glad rays of the noonday sun. Our steamer 
nrged het way gallantly through the foaming waste towarda the dis- 
tant land of enterprise and action, her decks crowded with every 
representation of American character, all buoyant, eager, and sanguine. 
The scene was one of perfect exhilaration, of universal Itght-hearted- 
ness, and it could not have been wondered at that I surrendered myself 
to the influence of the hour, and indulged in joyous anticipations of the 
new phases of life I should shortly see in the, as yet to me, untrod- 
den West. There, I thought, where the artificial customs of society 
are in a measure dropped, where the ideas and actions of men enjoy 
a freer development than can possibly be granted them in the popn- 
ioas East, where human character shows itself in its truest light, 
■hall I prove to myself at least, the error of the cautious and callous 
maxims of the world, and behold the shadowing forth of the sympa- 
thetic brotherhood of man. 

I had accepted H 's invitation to spend my vacation with him. 

Immediately on leaving college he had shaped his course westward, 
ready in the confidence of a fearless disposition and vigorous mind, 
for " either fortune." With him there was no such word as ' fail.' 
There are always chances, he was wont to say, for the energetic and 
the aelf-reliant. Every man was made for a definite purpose, and no 
one will find its consummation in inactioa. The world is not yet 
crowded, and he who shrinks from any department of labor because 
he sees many already eng^ed in it, displays the sure marks of cow- 
ardice, and has already earned any buSetiogs the world may give him. 
If the scholar deserts the Intellectual for the gains of business, — Cas- 
talia for Pactolus — he has lost all claims on the sympathy of men, and 
can never hope to acquire the confidence of the mass to whom he 
Vould assimilate himself. The true aspirant for the glory beyond 
this life will meet with the praises of mankind more surely than the 
devotee to earthly honors. The conscience of the head, as frell as of 
the heart, must be obeyed if we would feel satisfied with ourselves. 
From literature we may not gain the high places of the earth, but our 
inward rewards will be beyond price. In accordance with thoughts 
like these H had so far acted. To discipline his mind to unflag- 
ging exertion, he bad engaged for a few years in the management uf 
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an indaeniial sheet in a growing city of the garden of America. 
' Thither I waa on vay way, and as the days of our passage flew swifUy 
by, my impatience to witness the realization or the abandonment of 
his scrutinizing theories, became intense and absorbing. 

" And so you really think that years ago you stndied human char- 
acter under faithful teachers, and were not deceived in the ideas yon 
then formed of it ?" We were looliing out on the waters of Michi- 
gan, beneath the full and unclouded moon, as I said this ; the hour 
and the scene were alike fitted for sincerity and earnestness, — so sa- 
cred the one, so IneA'ably pure and majestic the other. 

" I do from my inmost aoul," answered H , as we took our 

seats on a jutting angle of the pier, " and I can safely say that never 
till I mixed with men as a full grown man did I imagine the half of 
their real disposition. I trod the right road, but I had not followed it 
out. I sounded in the right waters, but there was yet a lower depth. 
In my experience of the last two years I have learned more of the 
nature of the people — as a people and a public — than I could have 
learned in any other school. The recluse of the cloister may 
dream out an ideal of worldly policy and action, and there is a faint 
chance that like one of the seventy wild hypotheses of Kepler, it 
may be correct j the man who confines himseli' to a particular benev- 
olence, may in receiving only the gratitude of relieved widows and 
orphans, imagine that he has disarmed unthankfulness, and that hy- 
pocrisy has left the world ; the great man who hears but adulation ; 
and to whom all others are suppliant, may think that there are no such 
traits in existence as envy and treachery ; yet history, and fiction truer 
than history, have shown that Wolaeya and Vicars of Wakefield may 
be mistaken, and that their enlightenment is a bitter reality. But he 
who is thrown entirely upon his own resources, especially at an age 
when he feels most vividly, and is obliged to struggle with the world 
for a livelihood, and lives among men who have no expectations of 
fattening at hia expense, will see humanity in its true colors, and will 
gain a fund of sense that never can leave him. The reason why so 
many who inherit riches make worthless characters la not that money 
is a foe to wisdom, but that it blinds the eyes of its possessors to the 
real nature of man. They are ever surrounded by crowds of flatter- 
ers ; no one disputes them ; they grow self-important, and whether 
their wealth leaves them or not, they are generally un£t to act 
the ^rt of men, as men should be in our day, patient, far-seeing, 
bold, and politic. Besides, they have never learned restraint, they 
are always showing themselves out, and as a matter of course, mak- 
ing themselves dupes to the shrewd and ctmning. For ihejbrmation 
of a powerful character there is nothing like working one's way up, 
not from small beginnings, but from begioaings seemingly unimportant 
to the mass of lookers on ; there is s vast difference between the 
two." 

" Still," I answered, " you have afler all only been intimate with a 
particular claBs, so for. You har« mixed with politicians, news-job- 
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bere and dia&ppointed office seekers, the most UiOTOughly selfisli of 
mankind. You h^ve perhaps formed your estimate of the whole ore- 
bed by one sample, and that the moat unfavorable. I certainly should 
be loth to give up my cheerfut optimism on no tyetter trial." 

"Asm the men you mention being the most selfish," said H , 

" they are so to your eyes, simply because their selfishness is called 
out much mure than that of others. Whenever they are prospered, 
and can look with confidence to a dozen amoers ahead, they are as 
benevolent, and as ready with their sympathy as the moneyed and 
puffed-up coDtribi^ra to a thousand public charities. They can not 
ofleo afford to be generous ; and pity without its more substantial 
accompaniments is generally looked on with suspicion by its recipi- 
ent. Hence he who gives without expressions of sympathy, will 
hardly incur even the charge of want of feeling, while the man who 
is liberal in condolence, and goes no further, runs agreat risk of being 
called a hypocrite for his pains. Besides, there is an immense ded 
of cant about this word ' selfishiieBB.' Every man owes it to himself 
to take the best possible care of his own life and fortunes consistent 
with the sublime command, ' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' 
Paradoxical as it may seem, I think that there is too little selfishness 
in the world, not too much. Most men appear to be deliberately striv- 
ing to ruin themselves, both for this world and the next. They com- 
mit actions which concealed, must forever sink their selfTrespect — 
man's noblest possession ; which discovered, must destroy all outward 
reputation. 'They suffer their mental constitutions to become tainted 
with the most incurable corruptions, and not one in a thousand acts 
according to the known laws of physical health. But these settled 
opinions of mine do not interfere at all with my natural cheeifutness 
or daily happiness. It is the part of the wise to take the world as it 
is, while at die same time laboring steadily to reform iL I under- 
stand the men with whom I deal, and most of them know it. By 
constaotly pursuing an undeviating course' of action, I gain power 
over them, by as much as principle is in the long run stronger than im- > 
pulse. I show that 1 am not to be put down in the least by vulgar 
riches or boasting pride. Depend upon it, my dear fellow, that men 
will have little respect for him who has not an all-can trolling respect 
for himself. If one feels that he is in his place, he can desire no 
outward or foreign help in keeping it. It was only when the ancient 
warrior turned his back, that he could be wounded. By taking ad- 
vantage of man's weaknesses and conatant shifiings j by firm and' 
steady action ; not by superior talents or longer experience ; I often 
extort from them what at first they never would have thought of grant- 
ing. Above all things, however, I abhor unfairness ; and he who has 
once trusted in me, will, I find, always do so aAerward. This to me 
has been of more value than the rent-roll of a county. 

" Friends I have plenty of, such as they are. A politician and a 
journalist caimot usually at first distinguish between true friends and 
friends of convenience. Our paper was of great use to the present 
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Prfliident in this part of the State, and has since the election been a 
firm suppOTter of the admini strati on. It waa well knowa therefore 
that what recommendations my partner or myself might send to Wash- 
ington in behalf of petitioners for office here, would not be without 
weight. On this bint some of our political acquaintance acted. Tou 
can't think how friendly ihey suddenly became. So liberal too, and 
generous ! There was nothing they would not do for us. Well, we 
were just compliant enough to solicit government favors for a half doz- 
en or so. One of the claimants was rewarded ; for the others we re- 
ceived very polite negatives. The consequence was ihst all for whom 
we had not applied, and those who were disappointed, have either 
withdrawn their subscriptions, or have been very cool since ; and the 
fortuDBte man has actually forgotten us — at least 1 am charitable enough 
to imagine so. Perhaps he can not be let off so easily as this. Roche- 
foucauld you know says that men are not apt to forget benefits or inju- 
ries, and often hate those who have obliged them. This may be the 
clue to M — 's conduct, for he is an excessively proud man, and my so- 
ciety might be a disagreeable refresher to his recollections. By vir- 
tue of his office he is receiving some three or four thousand a year, not 
to speak of perquisites, which, I am quite confident, he never reliises. 
Four years hence he would dislike to have it said that I helped raise 
the ladder for him. I do not eay that I am disappointed in him, or 
particularly wounded by his neglect. It is about what I expected. 
Such events should make us more cautious, not less happy. I am 
independent of him, and am glad that he is now independent of me. 
I do not want however for friends ou whom I can rely. I can see 
also that 1 have agreeably disappointed many who were on first ac- 
quaintance a little mistrustful, but who would now place almost unlim- 
ited confidence in me. Moat people imagine — and they have too good 
ground for it — that politicians and public men have two sets of princi- 
ples ; one for th« people, the other for individual a<;tioD. This error, let 
me say vice, of popular leaders I have diligently labored to avoid. I 
have been forced to contend strongly against it ; it is so easy to write 
out dazzling and captivating sentiments, so difficult to act them. In 
the great questions of reform, in the social movements of the day, in 
the progress of all that is called truth — much of which must be delu- 
sive, — I have gone no farther on paper than in practical attempt, I 
may have failed to live up to my precepts, but it was from no lack of 
honest and earnest endeavor. But," continued he, rising, " let us re- 
turn home, the night air grows chilly ; this you must remember is the 
land of fever and ague." 

" Yes," I replied, " menially and physically, the heats and frigidi- 
ties of the soul as well as of the body. Afler all, man will never colo- 
nize Utopia, and if he did, he would soon fill it with a moral malaria 
that would engender malevolence, and strengthen all his innate evil 
passions. I may as well give up my dreams of universal confidence, 
sympathy, and friendship, at least for our day. The millennial years 
must of necessity come, but we do not yet see their dawning twilight. 
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What I expected to find common, I dUcoreT a rarity. Poets whom 1 
once thought philosophers, I must henceforth regard as prophets, her- 
alds of years (»x in the future, and the fulfitment of their viaionti like 
Daniel's is distant a thousand, two hundred and nioety days. Thus 
faf you have realized your theories. I shall not rake up further our 
old arguments. I am afraid you would soon make me believe that 
there is no such thing as Love. If Feehng and Fiieadship are so 
rarely to be met with, where shall we find their sublimated essence T" 

" Comfort yourself, my dear fellow," rejoinfid H — . " hero I shall 
not duken your views, if indeed you have already permitted them a 
sombre cast. I am perfectly light-hearted, for I commenced life with 
tolerably correct estimates. I don't doubt but I shall come in time to 
1m satisfied with that imperfect love about which you recollect we 
used to talk. It would I think suit me very well, practically, if not 
theoretically. It ja a kind into which, and out of which, people cta\ 
fall withoot breaking their hearts, and so far it agrees with human na- 
ture. Did you ever read Rochefoucauld's ideas on the continuance of 
love J They are ingenious and mostly true, I imagine, for he was an 
acute observer. No ! well, I can't give them in their precise order 
just now, but I will rehearse you a short story very much to the point, 
which was written by a close student of his works. 

" ' Never w6re two persons more passionately attached to each other 
than Adolphe and Celeste. Their love was a proverb. Of course it 
was an unliappy attachment ; their parents refused to sanction their 
imion. They wrote ardent letters, and finally resolved that if they 
could not live together, they would die separately. They took poison, 
■imultaneooaly, but remedies were at hand, and their parents seeing 
their devotion conapnted to its reward. They were married. 

'Adolphe and Celeste loved each other so entirely that their rapture 
lasted several months. What at first was passion had grown habit, 
and each blamed the other for want of alfection, if he or she ever in- 
dulged in the novelty of different pursuits. 

* As they had noting to do but to look at those faces they had 
thought so handsome, so it was now and then difiicult not to yawn, 
and of late there had been little speeches like the following : 

' " Adolphe, my love, you never talk to me, — put down that odious 
book you are always reading." 

•« Celeste, my angel, you dtm't hear me. 1 am telling you about 
my travels, uid you gape in -my face." 

' " I !" uid Celeste gazing reproachfally on Adolphe, perceived 
something in his eyes that surprised her. "Good heavena," said 
■he to herself, " Adolphe certainly squints." 

' On the other hand Adolphe murmured, " Bless me, I nevei- saw this 
before. Let me look again, — yes certainly, she has — a wart on her 
chin !" 

' Shortly after, they related their discoveries to each other. Celeste 
btDM into tears. Adolphe seized his hat, mounted his horse, and 
went for the doctor. 
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'" It must have been after some absence," said the philosophic Ga- 
len, " that this little defect waa perceived by you." 

' " Adet absence ! we have not been a day separated since we 
married." 

' " hoj! thought the doctor, sinking into a reverie, — it was men- 
tioned that be waa a philosopher, — but it did not require much philos- 
ophy to know that persons who could have died for each other a few 
months ago were not alienated only by a wart or a cast in the eye. 

' They arrived at Aiolphe's villa. They entered the saloon. Ce- 
leste no longer wept ; she had put on her most becoming cap, and bad 
the air of an insulted hut uncomplaining wife ! the doctor put on hia 
spectacles — he regarded first one, and then the other. 

' " Sir," said he deliberately, " this lady has certainly a pimple on 
the left of her chin considerably smaller than a pin's head. And, 
madam, the pupil of your husband's right eye is, like that of nine per* 
eons out of ten, the hundredth part of an inch nearer his nose than the 
pupil of the lefi. But I do not wonder that yon, sir, think the pimple 
BO enormous ; and yon, madam, the eye so distorted, since you see 
each other every day." 

' The pair were struck by a secret and simultaneous conviction, — 
when an express arrived breathless to summon Adolphe to his father, 
who was taken suddenly ill. At the end of three months Adolphe re- 
turned. Celeste's wart had entirely vanished, and Celeste found her 
husband's eyes as beautiful as ever. 

' Taught by experience, they learned then, that warts rapidly grow 
upon chins, and squints readily settle on eyes. that are too constantly 
seen ; and that it is easy for two persons to die joyfully together 
when lovers, but prodigiously difficult without economizing the pres- 
ence, to live comfoilably together when married.'" c. a. 



!3. Sportamon'0 ;2lliotnture. 

I CAN NOT but think frequently of an old friend with whom I was, 
two years ago, on terms of the greatest intimacy. When I first knew 

him, Charles E was about twenty-six years old, of moderatA 

height and size ; his shoulders massive, without being clumsy, and 
hia tout eastmhU perfect. His eyes were neither blue, black, or gray, 
but rather brown. Short dark hair, somewhat curly in its tendency, 
surmounted a face, whose expression waa pleasing, if not thoraugtuy 
symmetrical. His hands were small, and apparently aa delicate as a 

woman's. But those who knew £ were well aware there was 

plenty of muscle in them, and not even a vice could gripe harder. . 
Charley's history was somewhat singular. His father, though not 
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exactly affluent, gave hm an excellent education, and, at his death, 
lell a sum which, when pioperly invested, yielded a snug lit'tle income, 
quite sufflcieai lo confer independence. E waa then only nine- 
teen. He spent his time in the various fellies common to most youths 
undeT such circumstances, uniil he arrived at years of legal discre- 
tion, and thus acquired unrestrained control over bis property. Every' 
body prophesied that the wild, impulsive young scamp would ultimately 
become recklessly dissipated. Luckily for him, however, hia char- 
acter fotind an opening whereby it could enjoy the freest scope, with 
the least injury to himself or others. Charley look it into his head 
one fine day, to visit an old college friend, who resided on a Louisiana 
plantation. He immediately packed up, set off, and, for three years 
nothing more was heard, either from, or concerning him. After this 
lapse of time, he returned to his native village, completely altered, 
both physically and menially, from what he had been of old. His 
chest bad dilated to an Herculean extent; bis muscular strength had 
been thoroughly developed by long and arduous exercise ; bis voice, 
once tow, and almost effeminate, was now loud and clear as a bell. A 
mighty pair of whiskers, and a complexion swarthy as a chestnut, ad- 
duced still more obvious evidences of his manhood. 

At least hair a dozen enormous packing-boxes accompanied E 's 

advent, and their contents as soon as produced and duly arranged in 
his peculiarly private snuggery, made the uninitiated townsmen of 
S - - - stare in earnest. Buck antlers; bison horns; deer, bear, and 
panther akina ; curiously carved powder horns ; rifles, pistols, hunting 
knives, and tomahawks of all sizes, formed a medley which would 
have equally delighted Frank Forrester, and shocked Sir Henry Cole. 
Three or four noble hounds, of a breed scarcely ever seen in its purity 
north of Mason and Dixon's line, accompanied Charley, and were sel- 
dom out of bis sight. They attended him in all his peregrinations, 
they ate from hjs own dish, and some believed that they slept in bis 

a word, E had left his native place, half boy, half 

" ' " "" '3 returned a man and a sportsman every 

For my own part I have always felt an itching towards the noble 
"art of venerie," and was tolerably acquainted with the mysteries of 
double barrels, diamond FFF, Eley'a cartridges, and patent shot, from 
the time when I was just able, as they say out West, " to reach the 
top of a ramrod." Half my leisure time was spent in scrambling, 
with a gun over my shoulder, through all the woods and marshes to 
be found within a circle whose radius was len miles, " more or less," 
and whose cenore, the paternal mansion. In the course of these per- 
ambulations, 1 frequently encountered E , bent upon similar ob- 
jects, and Aus we came, by degrees, to a fast friendship. Many a 
" timberdoodle" have we floored — many a bold grouse has humbled 
his variegated beauties before us — many a hill have we sweated over, 
and many a swamp waded through — and many an amusing story of 
Western adventure have 1 heard from his lips. It is one of these 
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last which I would narrate to the retider ; premising, however, th&t 
the tale runs, not verbatim, et literatim, et punetuatim, " as 'twas told 
to me," yei as strictly as possible in the spirit of the original. 

" I was once," said E , "placed under circumstances which 

led to my becoming acquainted, and ultimately, passing some time 
with, k stout old backwoodsman, who had ' squatted' himself, rifle, 
hogs, wife, and children, in one of the wildest sections of country to 
be found in the western part of Ijouisiana ; hnving only two neigh- 
bora within a circuir of thirty mileB. ' 

" One morning a negro came to my friend's cabin, with the infor- 
mation that he had just stumbled on the tracks of three panthers — the 
largest being evidently a 'touser' — in the neighboring canebrake. 
My sturdy host and his two sons immediately took down their rifles, 
called their dogs, and prepared for an exterminatory cruaade against 
such undesirable neighbors. I was pressed to join the expedition ; 
but, though it had never been my luqk to encounter a panther, and though 
' I was sufGciently anxious for a chance, yet I had been so much wea- 
ried by my last week's fagging, that I did not care to endnre another 
day of hard work. I therefore declined, and the party set forth wjth- 

" But, after lounging about for an hour or two, I felt so intolerably 
ennuyed, that I resolved to take my gun and ahoot a few black squiT' 
rels, by way of killing time with the minimum of fatigue. So I took 
down 'old fourteen,' loaded with No. 5, and set out. Aa I passed 
the rough outhouse which served as a dog-kennel, my attention was 
attracted by a violent scratching and whining. It proceeded from my 
own favorite bound, who had used this expressive mode of petitioning 
to accompany me. The animal was a present from one of my Lou- 
isiana friends, who owned a fine pack of rough highland deer-hounds, 
crossed with the South American blood-hound. My own dog was 
one of the finest specimens of the breed, and his muscular strength 
and courage were so extraordinary, that I had named him ' Dare-devil,' 

" For a moment I deliberated whether to take the dog with me or 
not, but finally decided in the negative. I bade him be silent and 'lie 
down,' then directed my course towards a broad strip of open forest, 
some three miles distant, and promising an abundance of the game 
which I was searching for. Nor did it belie that promise. Squirrels, 
gray and black, were as plentiful, and as impudent as ever I saw ' reds' 
in New England. After having shot about a dozen, 1 began to grow ' 
sick of the butchery, and loading both barrels of my gun with buck- 
shot, strolled idly forward, in hope of encountering a deer or suchlike 
' big varmint.* 

" There was no necessity for a long search. I had not gone more 
than a quarter of a mile when I heard, first a scratching noise, and 
then an indistinct whine, both of which seemed to come from above. 
Looking closely into a large cotlonwood tree, which fronted me, I 
at last spied a young panther cub, in one of the ' notches,' towards the 
top. Had I possessed a grain of common sense, I should have let the 
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BoimBl alone, for its mother conU not have been far off, and a she-pan- 
ther with yonng, is a brute which the boldest do not care to encounter, 
unless puticnlarly well armed. Without any reflection, ( threw up 
my gnn. A steady aim, followed by the crack of my lefl hand barrel, 
caused the little animal to descend from ila 'bad eminence' almoat in- 
Btaatly, But, though pierced through with half a dozen buckshot, it 
possessed great tenacity of life — aa, by the way, almost all young ani- 
mals of the cat tribe do — and continued for some minutes rolling about 
in agony, scratching the earth with its claws, and sending forth piteous 
moans. Not having attained the complete stoicism of an old hunter, 
I began to feel as though, like the Ancient Mariner, ' 1 had done a 
hellish thing,' and raised my gun a second time, in order to finish the 
victim's misery. But this intention was prevented by an occurrence, 
equally disagreeable and imforeseen. The moans of the cub were 
suddenly responded to by a fierce growl, and turning in astonishment, 
I bei^eld s female panther of terrific size, crouching on the ground 
about fifteen feet distant, and looking alternately at me and her cub. 
1 attempted to take aim, hut in such a flurry that the muzzle of my gun 
described all sorts of diagrams round the head of the panther, and 
when I fired, (he contents only tore up the ground by her side. Like 
a thunderbolt the enraged animal dashed at me, and though I endeav- 
ored to spring aside, it was of so little use, that, in a moment, I found 
myself flat on my back, with the panther crouching on my breast, and 
the blood running from my neck and shoulder, where her claws were 
fastened. 

" Both barrels of my gun having been discharged, it was now use- 
less, and besides this, was lying quite out of reach. My large hunt- 
ing knife, and my tomahawk, had both been left behind, and the only 
' available nteapon remaining, was a small dagger, which I had drawn 
as I fell. But though sharp, and well tempered, it was a mere toy, 
not exceeding, hilt and all, seven or eight inches in length. Be- 
fore 1 could, with such an instrument, have inflicted a mortal wound 
upon the panther, her tremendous teeth and claws would have made 
short work with me. Slender indeed appeared my chance for life— 
and oh! bow biltertydid I repent my crazy imprudence! The sav- 
age animal's hot breath blew full on my cheek, — the foam from her 
jaws dripped over my face, — and at every slight movement, her claws 
penetrated still more deeply into my flesh ! 1 had frequently heard 
strange tales about the controlling power which the human eye pos- 
sesses over brutes, and, though almost hopeless of their truth, kept 
my gaze steadily fixed upon her own, till at last, the strained eyeballs 
could endure no longer, and the lids mechanically fell over them. 
With eyes thus closed, I awaited the final struggle after one ardent 
though silent prayer. Desperation prompted me, however, to grasp 
my dagger with the determination of inflicting wound for wojind, so 
long as my arm had the power to strike, and my eyes to direct the 

" Still the panther seemed unwilling to decide my fate. Whether 
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attnct«d by the cries of hei cnh, which waa yet alive, or thinking 
from my silence that I was already dead, she still kept her former 
qaiescent Mtilude. But this could not last much longer. 

"Suddenly I heard arustling in the buahes ! My heart was racked 
with' suspense, as to whether it was occasioned by n friend or an ene- 
my. The question was not long left undecided. The snapping of 
twigs, which announced the approach of some heavy ^ody, grew loud- 
er, and the panther glanced uneasily round. In another moment a 
large dog bounded into the arena. By heavens, it was Dare-devil ! 
The noble hound had contrived to make his escape from confinement, 
and appeared just in time to save his master's life ! For a few seconds 
be stood still, while the panther was glaring at him, but evidently re- 
luctant to leave her first rittim. I began to fear ifaat Dare-devil might, 
after all, shun the enciiunter. But 1 did the gallant fellow injustice. 
Drawing himself back, he bounded upon the panther, and, sinking his 
teeth into her throat, tore her from me with such violence that her 
claws ploughed through my flesh for two or three inches ! Round 
and round they went, Dare-devil shaking the besst as a terrier does a 
rat, and thus preventing her from effectively using either tooth or claw. 
At last he threw her oif But the enraged brute had scarcely touched 
ground before she turned about and again closed with him. Meanwhile 
I had loaded my gun, btil if I fired, it was impossible to say on which 
of the combatants my shot might take effect. However I could not 
"hear to see my brave dog sacrificed, and was just about taking aim aa 
correctly as possible, when another thought struck me. Close by lay 
a large stone. I knocked the cap from my gun, took it by the muzzle, 
and dashed the butt upon the atone with so much violence that both 
stock and lock flew into shivers, and the barrel remaining in my 
hands formed a short and heavy, but effective bludgeon. Just as I 
turned round after accomplishing this, Dare-devil had flung oS" his 
' opponent for the third time, and she did not sppear so ready as for- 
merly to renew the conitict, remaining where she fell for a few seconds. 
But the sides of the good hound were streaming with blood, and bis 
strength, if not his spirit, was evidently much abated, I stepped qui- 
etly up behind the panther, and aa she was drawing back preparing for 
a final spring, I discharged a blow with all my strength upon her 
skull. I could hear the bones crack aa the heavy iron crushed through 
them — mingled blood and brains splashed almost into my face, and 
the panther after one slight motion, lay dead ! 

" Well, there yon have all of interest. Dare-devil and I botli got 
to my friend's cabin in safety, and were both in a sufficiently deuced 
pickle to be laid up for a week. He served me well and laithfully for 
many months longer, and, to the best of my recollection, the only 
time that I have shed a tear within the last five years, waa at hie 
death, caused by some unknown illness. There'a a clean meerschaum 
for you — the tobacco is undoubted feinen." And straightway E 
and myself ascended into the clouds. e. p. c. 
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Farewell to thy IirightBhores, foil Italy, 
Thoa lovely land in wliicb I f^ would dwell ! 
On rapid wing I haiteo iTei jon sea 
That rolb batwesn my fatba-Iand and IhM, 
ReloctBUtly 1 breathe— Farewell ! 

Farewell, for aye to thy delicioni clime ; 
Thy matiy ipeakliig mini, that can tell 
Of patriot deedi, immonal and mUiine, 
or Fame but hallowed by the hand of lime. 
To y« J waft 8 aad Farewell ! 

FaieweU to Iby Favonion ain, that breaths 
In mildest zapbja throng each grore and dell ; 
Unto the Hirer eeaa, that gently lar* 
Thy pebbled itrand, or (portiTe toaa the ways 
Upon thy minny ehoiea ; Farewell .' 

Farewell to thy rich vine-dad heighta ; thy grovtm 
or acented lerdnre, where the fairy epetl 
Of olden time, in wubling; mnaic flowi 
From gay-plumed eongrtera, and the blooming roM 
Ferfuinss the summer air; Farewell! 

Farawelt to those hieloric epola, where lie 
The mouldering graroa of them who, fitting, fell 
Aromid Iby walla, prood Rome 1 to Pompeii, 
Her living tomba, among which raoumful aigh 
The wandering windii Farewell ! 

Farewell, then cherished home of Foeta' dnama ! 
Tbou laud of many hopos, which fondly awell 
Within the breaata of thoaewbo seek for Fame 
Anung thy ctwic hilli and storied rtnams. 
And balk of eld ; FanweU ! 

And fare thee well, once more. Tbe bannding bark 
That bean me from thy clime, aivails to awell 
Her eager winga in homeward flight, to tell 
Them there of thy fiur charma, thou land of AK ! 
Loved country) Fan theo well '. 
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If s'er again I tread thy Kiiiliiigilwra, 
Or e'er bonaatb thy sunny akiq* I dwell. 
If e'ei I enme to thes ag^ain, no nMfo 
Ai now, will I depart ; to Ihee, do mora 
Am tuw, give up a aad Faiewell ! 



iUci'tngal 



Fortioa ac melioi magnaa plennmque aeoat ran." Hok. 

To the present generation of Americana, McFingal is little knowrv 
Few hare read it, and fewer still are acquainted with its merits. It 
is for the purpose of bringing it to the notice of those within the 
sphere of our influence, and, if possible, of persuading thera to read it 
for themselves, that we have undertakea the follonring sketch. It is 
an epic poem, in four cantos, first published in Connecticut, in 1783. 
The author of this curious burlesque was John Trnnibull, Esq., an 
eminent counsellor in the State of Connecticut, a near relative of the 
patriot Governor of that name, and of Col. Trumbull the artist, He 
is known, both in this country and in England, as the author of many 
valuable works, both in proea and verse, but his greatest celebrity was 
obtained through this humorous epic. The design of the author is to 
ridicule the acts of the British Parliament, and me means adopted by 
them for the subjugation of the revolted colonies. In the course of 
his argument, the British government and all its agents are brought to 
the torture on account of the American revolutionary war. Of its 
merits as a poem, it is sufficient lo say, that it has passed through 
several editions, both in this country and in England, and has been 
universally acknowledged one of the moat perfect specimens of wit 
and satire extant. Its style is eminently lively and attractive, abound- 
ing in classical aUnaions, and containing an unusually brilliant vein of 
humor and irony. The author shows himself neither an over-zealous 
whig nor a ranting tory, but a true friend of American freedom, and 
the excesses of bis own countrymen find no mercy at his hands. Not 
only are the misdemeanors of Great Britain brought under hia lash, 
but tbo defecta of the old articles of compact, which bound the cole- 
nies previous to the cooatttntion of 1789, the misguided zeal of some 
ardent whiga, also the namea and characters of some whom the pub- 
lic had not fi^ly detected, are most unceremoniously dealt with. The 
old continental currency, which was so literally a child of necessity, 
is represented under the farm of an aged female of feeble constitution 
and ghastly visage, hobbling on crutchea, behind her funeral pall, down 
to a grave already dug. Almost every circumstance attending the war 
of Independence is brought in as a victim to grace this aitto da fi. 
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McFingol is a Buccessful imitation of Hudibras, and the adventureu 
celebrated in it are more pleasing, from the fact of their greater di- 
versity, and the more elegant delineations of the various characters. 
It sustains the same relation to the American, which Hudibras does 
to the English revolntion, and the moral is the same in both ; " that 
the lore of power under whatever disguise, is the same passion, and 
pursues its object by 'similar practices." 

The time at which this ftoern was written, as well as the interest- 
ing scenes which it portrays, shopld be ^ enough to recommend it to 
the attention of every one. But besides theee conBiderations, it is a 
valuable memento of the spirit of the times, showing that however 
dark the political horizon might be, however onerous the burdens an- 
der which they struggled, our fathers yet found lime and place for pleas- 
antry, and made their difliculties and dangers the theme of private 
mirth, as well as of more public and solemn deliberation. Viewed in 
this light we prize it highly. We are too much accustomed to asso- 
ciate scenes of toil and suffering with the war of ludependence, and 
to regard the Americana of that day as a poor, forlorn, sorrow -stricken 
community, entirely herein, and almost incapable of amusement. This 
is a serious mistake, and one which will be moat effectually corrected 
by a careful perusal of McFingal. Perhaps no age has ever exceeded 
this in agreeable humor and brilliant wit. Certainly n6ne has fur- 
nished a more perfect epic. We have accordingly thought fit to no- 
tice it here, for the double purpose of catling up some almost forgot- 
ten reminiscences of early American character, &nd of affording out- 
selves an agreeable recreation in so doing. 

The first scene is laid in Massachusetts, at about the time of the 
battle of Lexington, 

" When YankvMr (killed in martial rate, 
Tiat pat Ibe Btitiih Iroopi to achool," 

and by their energy and enterprise in teaching, coupled with rather 
severe discipline, made them 

" Work, Itko CbrtatiaiM undioBembtiiiK, 
Salvatian out by fear and trcmUing." 

The two principal heroes are Esquire McFingal and Honorius ; the 
former representing the tory party in general, and the tatter a slout re- 
publicea. The character of this famous Esquire is suggested by an 
old epic, entitled Fiogal, by Ossian, a Scotch poet of the third cen- 
tury. Our author, with due reverence, acknowledges his obligations 
to McFherson, the publisher of that poem, but insists that " Old Fin- 
gal spelt it with a Mac." He introduces the Esquire as a precocious 
stripling from " Scotia's fog-benighted islands," and gives a detailed 
account of his youthful freaks, his education, and entrance on public 
life. Here he figures conspicuously. He becomes at once a bluster- 
ing pettifogger, and a sober judge ; a priest, prophet, and pantile. 
Having been transported to America, his fame increases wondediiily. 
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" Bvar; chif / 

PiDnrd faith od great McI^Dgal'i sleeve," 

sad when he gave the signal, 

" Not quicker rolled the waTca U> land, 
Wheu Mowa waved hii poteal wand ; > 

Nor with more nproai, thaa the lorie* 
Set up a general rout is cboroa." 

McFingal having becume> (tstablUhed as leader of the American 
lories, first encounters Honorius at a kind of mass meeting in a coun- 
try church ; a house, which, our author says, served heaven but one 
day in the week, and was open all the rest for " news and politics, aud 
lies." The moderator, in accordance with the custom of that day, is 
stationed in the pulpit ; while the constahle waves his siaff orac the 
gaping multitude and preserves due order. Honorious forthwith pro* 
ceeds to address the motley assemblage, in pathetic strains, on ihe 
second childishness of Mother England. He descants upon her de- 
crepitude, her bent form, and decaying memory, and intimates that she 
may soon become a morsel for Gallic crows. He alludes to her past 
ambition, her persevering efforts to subject the whole world to her 
" almighty goodyship," and lashes toiies without mercy. This rouses 
the holy anger of the Esquire. He interrupts the speaker and gains 
the floor. He warns his tory friends that they are in great danger 
from the influence of " feathers, lar, and liberty -poles," and moves an 
adjournment for further deliberation. A respite being thus afforded 
both heroes to make preparations for a more desperate encounter, they 
appear again in the second Canto, at a regular Yankee town-meeting. 
Those who have witnessed a country meeting of this kind in New 
England, can best appreciate the merits of this part of the poem. 
The scenery is perfect. The moderator, perched in the pulpit as be- 
fore, displays his upper half above the cushion, " like Sol half seen 
behind a cloud," while the brawny constable enforces due decorum, 
and opens the meeting with three Yeses. Then commences a reg- 
ular " set to" between our heroes, bearing no faint resemblance to a 
modem Congressional scene, wherein we are entertained with a most 
whimsical altercation, constantly reminding us of the cut-and-thrust 
argumentative dialogues between Sir Hudibras and his Esquire Ralph. 
Among the rest is a humorous apology for political lying, which we 
would recommend as a specific for troubled consciences, to such of 
our Washington dignitaries as are not already past recovery. 

In the progress of this discussioD, the peculiarities of Yankee 
•character, the prevailing habits and customs of that day, the arrogance 
of England, and the perfidy of her eramissaries, are brought out in a 
most ludicrous light. Their entire argument is interspersed with per- 
sonal allusions to conspicuous characters, not always, to say the least, 
very complimentary, and with the most amusing reflections on the 
conduct and valor of the British arms. Meanwhile, in one corner of 
the church is Been a group, waging a war of extermination on piles of 
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pockel pies and bread and cheese, though our poet declines to Tersify 
the entire bill of fare, while here and there the guidiiig spirits of the 
occasion are leading off their respective foiiowers, like files of geese, 
for private consDllsiion. The debate soon becomes siotmy. A crisis 
approaches. Every fist is "cocked and primed," and groans and 
hisses, the shuffling of feet and rattling of pew doors, give moat un- 
mistakable evidence that tome other power than mere oratory must 
be appealed to, to settle the difficulty. The moderator's cries " to or- 
der," mingled with the universal shouting of the multitude below, re- 
mind us of the time in jGsop's fable, 

" When evary oreatuis talked at once i 

Oi, of the Tuiegnted gabble 

Which crazed the caipentan of Babel." 

In this humorous way, the author exposes the immediate c&uses, and 
opening scenes of the American revolution. I'be war of words, of 
petition and remonstrance, of prayers aud threalenings, nhich pre- 
ceded an appeal to arms, is moat caliaiilly waged by, these two cham- 
pions. The claims of England are etoutly advocated by the loyal 
Esquire, while the younger Honorius pleads the cause of American 
Independence. The populace are divided in sentiment. Each leader 
has his admirers and supporters. Both become clamorous for the su- 
premacjy. Honorius calls off his forces to prepare for war. McFln- 
gal at the head of his tory legion sallies forth to disperse them, when 
the moderator, 

— ■ — "leu alone, nilh eolemn bee 
A^jotutw theiQ without time or place." 

Next comes the war, represented by the raising of a liberty pole. 
The whigs, with due solemnities, erect the pole, perform the dedica- 
tion riles, and pour about it profuse libationa of " flip," which in those 
days was presumed to contam the very quintessence of public spirit. 
McFingal, attended by his clan, being sttiacted to the place by the 
closing " three times three," vociferates with royal rage against such 
seditious proceedings. Forthwith he draws his " old militia sword" 
and proceeds to demolish therewith this Dagon of the idolatrous 
whigs. Opposition is made, and clubs and stones assail him from 
every quarter. The constable is called to read the riot act, but the 
shell is broken, and — 

" At once, with lewilaliou faUl 
Both whiggi and loriea luah to battle; 
InMead of weapou eitfaer bond 
Seiud on encb ernie u came to hand ; 
And pinb* and bjlleti, itavea and itane* 
Met fierce, eDoonnlering every ■conae, 
Aud eovsied o'er with kaola and patne 
Each void receptacle for hralne." 
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McFingal, with true Briiiah heroiBni, stands his ground ajid deals 
blows of vengeance on the devoted Yankees, until by some luckless 
hit, his sword is broken in hia hand. Dismay and terror seize upoa 
him, and he calls aloud on his allies for assistance, but 
"la Tain: Uw tone* all had run 
Wbsn •cuce the fight wa> >rel1 htgaa — 
Tbetr nttiuf wiga be aaw decnaand 
Far in tli' borizoa toiraiA tlia wiat ;" 

and recollecting that discretion is the better part of valor, he seeks 
safety in flight. The victory wsa gained — the liberty pole still stood 
erect, and the Esquire and his cohorts were fleeing before their pur- 
suers. Quite a comedy ensues. McFingal and the constable are 
overtaken and captured. They elevate the constable to the top of the 
pole by a rope tied to his waistband, where he makes a formal recant- 
ation of his tory principles, and on showing symptoms of penitence, 
and promising good behavior in future, he is released. Promotion t^ 
this kind having failed to excite contrition or remorse in the mind of 
the Esquire, measures are immediately taken to adorn him with a be- 
coming livery. A bench of Justice is erected on the spot, a jury sum- 
moned, and, after a brief examination, Esquire McFingal, having been 
convicted of being a notorious tory, is handed over to the populace to 
be tarred and feathered as the law directs. Suffice it to say, that, 
when his term had expired and he was allowed to go free, he could 

" No longer boast on Plato's* plan. 

To nnk amid the race of man ; 
Or pnve bit claim to hninan Datura 
Aa a two-legged nofeatbered creatnte." 

In this most humiliating plight, McFingal, in the fourth Canto, at 
midnight, harrangues an assembly of Tories in his cellar. ^ In despair 
of his cause, he alludes to past events, and glances with prophetic 
eye over the subsequent progress of the war. But the main part of 
his discourse is the recital of a vision, in which all Uie past, present 
and fiiture events of the revolution had appeared to him in rognlar 
succession. Here the talents and exploits of several British Gener- 
ala are celebrated ) and the affairs of the entire continent pass in re- 
view. But we can not attempt to follow out the thread of this cnrioua 
narrative. It would involve the entire history of the war. The con- 
clusion at which the Esquire arrives in view of these untoward events, 
and the resolution which he proposes for adoption nuis thus : 
" Tla time our priuciplea to ebanfo— 

For vain thai boul«d Aiith which eatlierB 

No pacqnirite but tar and foatbais ; 

No pay but whtgi' iuanlting malice. 



• ADndlaf to Ftato'a hmooa defiiutioa oT man, " ■ninMi Uptt, implmnit.'' 
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Here he is again ioterrupted by the mob ; who, h&ying discovered 
ihia Bubteiranean convocation, make ominoua demonstrations at the 
door. McFingal, howevei, effects an escape ihrougli a window and 
leaves both the mob and the reader in ignorance of his whereabouts ; 
the poem closing on his flight to Boston. 

Mr. Trumbull has sustained hia chaiscters admirably throughout. 
Nowhere can we find a more truthFul and life-like representation of 
the " times which tried men's souls," than in this poenv. Although 
his rhymes are sometimes horrid, his satirical genius certainly sur- 
passes all others. He seems to have paid little attention to Butler's 
rule, which was, "If one line contains all the sense, be sure and 
make a rhyme of the other." Indeed, it would seem that he intended 
such uncouth verses as a bnrlesqne on sll rhyme ; or, that he had no 
better an ear than the alehouse keeper who, on his sign, made Simon~ 
Webster rhyme with Robin Hood. But faults of this kind are few, 
and find ready pardon when glossed nilh such admirable humoT. 
While this poem has all the wit, it is free from the inconsistencies of 
Hudibras. The author is more careful in the selection of his words, 
so that there is nothing which ihe most refined ear need disown. The 
effect of such a production on the minds of the Americans, after the 
success of their efib^, is very easily imagined. Even in England it 
was received with much applause, and being very extensively circula- 
< ted, contributed in no slight degree to soften the rancor of parly spirit. 
Again we say, while no Englishman is ignorant of Hudibrau, no 
American should be unacquainted with McFingat, and no library 
should be considered complete which does not contain both these 
master-pieces of rival doggerel. Such recriminations frequently pre- 
sent the truth in a clearer and more satiafaclory light than the roost 
labored arguments, while their ludicrous style gives an indelible im< 
pression to the lessons they teach. a. b. 



^nti-3lrcoMan. 

Wbih poets' ihynMi bagio to flsfr. aDd PagutN growa onaty, 
And Bppttita it fiercsly keen, and thooght a itrangely nuty, 
Kind Frovideuce dd opening leave*, to save eacb hnngry sinDer 
The poet ainga a country life, and ajnging. eama bb dioaer. 

Forever aince old Horace lived, and framed the vlnooa ditty, 
Foete of eveiy age and Mamp have joined to onrae the city ; 
To carae ita noiaa, iUtdoat, Um waya. Ha artificial gaiea. 
To ligh (at pan Arcadian joyi, and praiae the coDott; laiaia 
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Now tbii mny do quite woU for iliyme, bat moil men Mick to natoa ; 

An oyster itew in hot Joly, i> tlightly out of Nuon ; 

And M, ' nujudiet,' itall Ibii h«t of fulsome praiiet, 

or aheidiaideaea, milkniBiib, Uraini, And mvadoiTB bright wHh duwi. 

I don't deny that graia ii graea, that brooki Are clear an amber — 
I don't dogy that tviea rich, o'er roaiay oak tree* clambeF — 
I don't deny thai beauty glowi in all of Natuto'a ahadiiig — 
In (ttrdeiu fluihed irith e«ily apriagi in autumn's faliaga fading. 

BdI p»m, nod bfooka, and iviaa rich, thooffa vary good in fiction. 
Do very littla aftat all but aid the poet's diotlon. 
And thoHgfa an air of baauCy hanga ab«a( the ditfant cottage, 
lla inmate* find the piotnreaqtie poor aeasoning to Iheii pottage. 

Yonr friend, irho love) the conutry mnch, baa bought a ' Par NieiiU,' 
And asks you ont in August heali, to sppod ten days or twenty ; 
You think it vastly fine to see the country in ita gtory. 
And Ml yoD pack your guns and roda, and throTr aside your ' Story.' 

Yonr friend is very kind, hia spouse more eueful Ihan smother. 
They put you in a feather-bed, uid leave you there to smother ; 
They nail (lie window aashea dowa, they Bluff the ch'nka with cotton, 
Nor do Ihey levve a single mode of toitiice unforgoltea. 

Yon dream ail night of Etna's fires, of fiendish noises ringiai;; — 
Yoa wnke — aimnnd yonr hapless face you bear maMjuitpee singing. 
Yon stagger lo the looking glaaa, your faithful optics show, you. 
That even in yonr father's halta your sisten would u't know yon! 

Yon dioot no game, — the grounda weru cleared last spriag, by poaching sii 
The trout refose your English flies, the pickerel Mom your mitinowB ; 
The (*ir, of whom you heard so much, have shacking bad compleilone — 
Yoo shudder at their dentist's bills, — one has such strange reflectiona! 

No ! Give to tillen of the field your sympathizing pity. 
And praise the cODOtry \( you inll, bat keep within the city ; 
. Or if at any time yon wish lo change yonr situation, 
Select yonr rural rasidenca bard by a railway station. c. : 
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The appearanct) of a new book from the pen of Mr. Emerion is an 
event of no liiile interest and importance in ihe literary world. We 
say thia with confidence, not withstanding the eneera and deprecationa 
of many excellent people who are ignorant of his productions, and of 
a few who are not. It is a mailer of fact that Mr. Emerson has nu- 
merous readers and warm admirers, and with these the cry of Non- 
sense ! Absurdity ! Blasphemy ! will be of little avail. Since it can 
not be denied that he possesses a singular power of attraction and fas- 
cination over some minds, would it not be more just and philoaophical 
to search for the elements of this power, than to decry and ridicule 
its effects T 

We can not believe, as some would fain have us, that his power is 
merely that of obscurity and mystery, — a sort of Masonic profundity, 
into the dark emptiness of which many spend lime and toil to penetrate, 
and then care not to confess thai they have laid out a fool's labor. 
We have too much faith in human nature to admit it ; besides this our 
own reading has convinced us that the judgment of his admirers here, 
and the almost universal voice of foreign criticism is not false in award- 
ing to him al least the merit of great brilliancy and attractiveness of 
style and abundant originality and richness of thought. The grace 
and fitness of his metaphors, the freshness of his expressions, the poetic 
and truthful originality of his descriptions, in which by the introduc- 
tion of new items and new facts, unknown to the common-place book 
of the poet, he re-creates old scenes of which the eye was tired, and 
restores to them mure than their primitive interest, — all these rare 
qualities it would be an easy task to illustrate from the volume before 
us ; but they are so evident to the eye of the reader that we need not 
specify them particularly. Another and more important element of 
Mr. Emerson's power is an earnest and genial manliness. With this 
his wriiings are quickened and flushed as with a heart-blood. His 
reverence for virtue, hie love of man, his hopeful faith in progress, hia 
religious care for the spiritual above the material, and his unrestrained 
freedom of thought and speculation, must and do make him many 
ftiends among a class whom mere genius and intellect fail to con- 
ciliate. We think it no arrogance, if, in this place, we assume to 
represent the class of young men ; and we may not believe that any 
cry of blasphemy or impiety, or any frightful exhibition of consequen- 
ces, will ever convince the consciences of young men of the sinful- 
ness of free-thought. The sin of blasphemy lies as we think, not in 
opinion, but in language. In the present instance, however Mr. Emer- 
son's carelessness of other people's opinions, or ralher his desire of 
irritating their ideas, may have led him into startling expressions, we 
are not ready to believe him guilty of intentional impiety. 

We come now to speak of the substance of intellectual opinions 

* BipaESiHTATivx Mek: Seacn Lectaret. — By E. W. Emerson, SostoD, 1860. 
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which underliep the qusJitiei we have described above. And we aajr 
in the outset that we speak of these with no favorable feelings. Mr. 
Bmeraon, both in his" manner of life and manner of writing, seems to 
hold himself in a sphere beyond the wesknesaes and limitations of 
ordinary humanity Secluded in bis cottage al Concord, be spends his 
time in rapt communion with Nature and with "the Spirit," only 
interrupting hie meditations to make his annual Journey to BoslOD, 
where his Egerian revelations are communicated to wondering disci- 

files in lectures whose spiritaal contenis are afterivards set forth to the 
ess appreciating vulgar by means of the material types of Monroe St, 
Co. Now an oracular and exclusive style like this does not commend 
Mr. Emerson to the favor of this puritanic and democratic commu-' 
nity. We feel toward him as toward (base fantastic itinerant prophets, 
faadess and bearded, who sometimes attempt to enlighten our incredu- 
lous ears with a new apocalypse, — that is, we take pleasure in seeing 
him contradicted and " snubbed." But we have always noticed that the 
most effectual method to pursue toward these characters is not a course 
of dispute and argument, hut one of concession and respect; to re- 
ceive dteir disturbing novelties as if they were the most unquestioned, 
old-fashioned, matter-of-course orthodoxy; or (when this is impossible) 
as if they were at least nothing but very old and common-place error. 
Then, certainly, if not before, will the unentertained angels be per- 
suaded to shake off the dust of their feet, and leave the light-haters in 
peace and darkness. Thus we wish to show that the sublimated Em- 
erson is much such an one as ourselves, that bis oddities and peculiar- 
ities rise from very human causes, and that bis oracular sayings find 
their proper category in some of the various " isms" known to ibe 
dictionary. 

Perhaps the characteristic by which Mr. Emerson is best known is 
his obscurity. This we do not ascribe to affectation, though if we did 
there would be few to deny il. Neither is it due entirely to the ab- 
stract nature of bis subjects, and the ethereal and spiritual substance 
of his thoughts, ^ his friends would fain persuade us. There is an- 
other cause, quite sufficient to account for it, and which is very well 
known to exist — kis txetssive horror of cant. This be learned in his 
early training as an Unitarian minister, and soon bettered his instruc- 
tion so that his teachers discarded him. His hatred of cant has now 
risen to such a pitch that it has become a moral principle with him 
never to call a thing twice by the same name : we verily believe he 
would deny the Deity of Reason or his own inspiration, if it were 
offered to him in a formula and mentioned as " the same" and " the 
aforesaid;" we only wonder that he has not conscientious scruples 
against the use of the personal pronouns. The obscurity that must 
result from the want of a nomenclature is too obvious to need further 
words. 

Mr, Emerson V ostentation of universal learning has become in his 
later works, and particularly in this his last, so striking as to be a 
marked characteristic of his style. It is difficult to charge a charac- 
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tet of Bpch heKnty and noblenesB with the Utempt to impose ttpon hia 
reader's admiratioir ; - stitl we can not bat think that this feature in his 
writing is some little relic of human weakness. We do not allude so 
much to hia quotations from unused and unknown authorities, and hit 
dis[>lay of Chinese and Hindoo lore, as to the long and straugeiy di- 
veraified lista of names with which he continually decorates his pages, 
and which, however they may illustrate his meaning, excite an inward 
suspicion that they have a second object — to display the suthor'a read- 
ing. Hia writings in this respect remind us slrougly of compositions 
for the Piaiio-Forte, " arranged for the letbhand only ;" instead of car- 
rying his theme plainly along, with an explanatory counterpoint, he 
flies off in a celestial rhapsody of spiritual analogies, occasionally 
fetching in his harmony by sweeping up an arpeggio of great names, 
in incongruous juxtaposition, from Adam to the Poughkeepsle prophet ; 
— the object being " to showtthe skill of the performer." 

To leave these mere externals : in speaking of Mr. Emerson's phi- 
losophical opinions it will be our chief end to assign him his proper 
place among philosophers. And first, he is not an Idealist, — at least 
in the sense in which the critics are pleased to consider him so.* 
That is, he believes in the reality of matter, in contradictioii to the 
Ideal Theory of Berkeley. We are aware that in his essay on " Ide- 
alism" (" Nature," p. 59) he exhibits the nature and grounds of this 
theory in his most beautiful and eloquent manner, and it is from this, 
doubtless, that the critics have formed their opinion. Yet in the very 
next essay, he discards it expressly, in lenus like the follawing : . . . 
" if it only deny the existence of matter, it does not satisfy the demands 
of the spirit. . . . The heart resists it, because it baulks the aSec- 
tions, p. 78. And again : " Let it stand then, in the present state of 
our knowledge, mtrtly as a useful introductory hypothesis." p. 79. 
Will not this clear him from the charge of " Idealism," which most of 
the critics seem to take for granted ? 

Mr. Emerson is a mystic. His belief that the soul is a member of 
God, is perhaps the most prominent feature of bis philosophy. We 
say " a member of God," for to say an emanation would not express 
the whole of his meaning. His ideas on this point he has ao often 
and HO variously expressed, that there can be no mistake about thetn. 
His first volume of Essays opens with the following proposition — an 
intuitive one, we suppose, or a special revelation, for he does not at* 
tempt to prove it. "There is one mind common to 'all iiidividual 
minds. Every man is an inlet to the same, and to all of the same. 
He that is once admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman of 

the whole estate Who hath access to this universal mind is a 

party to all that is or can be done, for this is the only and sovereign 
agent." So elsewhere, " man is conscious of a universal soul within 

or behind his individual life This universal soul he calls Kea- 

Bon That which intellectually considered, we call Reason, 

S«v. Vol. XXSIIl, BIwkiFOod, tat Jaii. 1S48. 
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eonsidered in relation to natnre, we call apirit Spirit ia the Creator." 
(Natord, p. 34). Not only does he conaider himself in direct coin- 
nmbicalion and connection with God, bat he would fain have na be- 
lieve thai he ia " in aome degree divine." We know not juat what he 
would think to be hia share of Omnipotence. We hare not yet heard 
of his attempting to anow or lighten. He claima indeed to be the 
author of " Nature ;" and Mr. Thoreau quite worships bim : bnt Mr. 
Emerson defines his own position more exactly in the following precise 
and philosophical terms. " Standing on tho bare ground, — my head 
bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space,— all mean ego- 
tism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. I am nothing. I 
see all. The currents of the Univeraal Being circulate through me ; 
I am part or particle of God," 

Mr. E meraon would apparently be glad to be coniidered an eclectic. 
He displays great liberality and catholicity in examining the doctrines 
of all schools except the materialiata ; for these he has no mercy. 
His eclecticism, however, aeema more like the easy yielding of an 
amiable reader to what is said laat, than the candid diacrimination of 
a careful inquirer. We ima^ne that be juatifiea this style of criti- 
cism from some peculiar views of Universal Truth ; he doubtleas 
supposes that, as " all evil is good in the making," so 'hU error may be 
nadeveloped Truth — a truly transcendental conclusion. 

Afler all, it is a very difficult task to aay with certainty of Mr. Em- 
erson, what he is, except that he is a poet. His opinions are aet forth, 
not in a syaiem, nor with the clear and exact expreaaions of the 
philoaopher, but in the unconstrained and brilliant diction of the 
poet. He mingles in a splendid medley, the spiritual deductions of 
philosophy, and the graceful analogies of poetry, with the effect, if 
not with the intention, of making it extremely difficult for the mind 
to discriminate between the two. His pages appear in the dan- 
gerous disguise of simple prose ; half their harmroiness would be 
prevented by the introduction of those warning capital letters which 
stand uttering their continn^ caveat along the pages of Bailey's Fes- 
tus, and PoUok's Course of Time. It is by the grandneas of his 
imagination, the brilliancy and beauty of his language, and the gen- 
ial enthusiaaro of his manner, rather than by logical power and the 
force of argnment, that he succeeds in impressing opinions, from the 
plain statement of which, however true they may appear to him- 
self, the minds of most of his readers would shrink in horror. 

It only remains for us to say a word on the character of the work 
whose title stands at the head of this article. It exhibits in a high de- 
gree the beauty and strength of Mr. Emerson's style, at tbe same time 
presenting a practical and earthy character very unusual in hia wri- 
tings. Even had we room, it would not be easy to give a satisfactory 
account of it, for its beauties lie more in the execution than in the plan. 
It ia sufficient to commend it as a " book to be chewed," but not to 
be swallowed. l. w. b. 
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. <Sl>Uat's Sable. 

■Dr laj maaS aDil at him Bimiii !' bnnly chuili a muMci] gsnlBi wliide our Sane* 
tam. ' Up my laal ukd at him afaio !' whiipen our good boksI, a* wb an ooca 
more driven b; the Fatealnto thia daleaUUg ■ fix.' ■ Up my eoul and at him again 1* 
rtapanda the bold heart EdHmial, aa it [Ibdcm down the gautlet of QaU and Geroa 

[acM awaitJOf iU appnaoh Tuekk ia a gflneral complaint aman; oar 

fair nadan, that the |n«aeDt Seiuom ' don't circulate.' Wa are credibly informed 
that the ' Society for the mutual admiration of Studeata,' and the ' Uurleiaaj New 
Haven Hanrooit and Sewiog Society' hare, on acconnl of thia lamentable indiflemnca 
of lbs Senion, aolemnly reaolred to wear, crape and eat oniona for thirty days — tbs 
■erenth day of the waek to be eiceptad, whan diey wiU act in confonnity to the Brat 
oonuaandment of the Yankee Code — 'Then ahalt eat codfiah dinnem on Satorday; 
neither ahalt thou partake of alapjacki therewith.' The Repnrta of theae reepectabis 
■«M>ciatkina bear avidencea of deep and polsBaat j^f, oaloaiatad for the ayiapathiea 
'ofwbam it may concern.' Say they — ' whereaa our glory departeth, and the day of 
our aingte blaaednen draweth uiih,' &&, && From Iheir itatiitica we learn that 
the whole namber of Tinting Sanion, inctuding everylhing that may with propriety 
be clawifiad under that head, ia three 1 The majority of (heae are stated to be ' Tory 
bad looking ;' a fact that the managen net only regret, but are utterly at loan to ac- 
cODDt for. How far the ataliatica in queation are oorrect, we can not aay. But be- 
came of thii atoical indifiiitance of the ■ Lordi of Creation,' the AHocialiona above 
mentioned have abandaned their legulat maetiugi within dofri, to aaeemble promiacn- 
oualy in Chapel Mrest, on every aunny afternoon, and occaaionaJly in the galleriea ol 
the College Chapel of ■ Sabbath evening. And now the reQacting miud may dia- 
cover a pmclioal illDstration ot the philoaophical ptinciptg of ' the Aaeociallon of idea^ 
in the comical aaaiiciatiaa of aaiea, (In which the College haa a fair ihare,) which ia 
to be Been 

' Lmnbailiif down tlw itcHt, down thi WHt, down Ihm itmt,' 
every fine day, between four and five, F. M. We Itmr to homoore npon thi> theme, 
leM the ghoat of bmiw ■ atrieken dear" ibalt terrify onr pacifio alumbaia. Jlut we moat 
eonfea (hat we never ventore ■ glanee Itam the window of our Snuggery, down the 
mottled pavemeol of Chapel itreat, of a muny day, wlthoat devontly amiting our boaom, 
and ejaculating ' with the poet,' 

' VlfLoea tt itay ! ipan n^ aeliLiic wpa d rn Phm i^ 
An oeoaaonal correapmidanli rmd an oocaaonal lonngar of the pare, girea na the 
following TaniGed narration of a ilight diaappcNntnwnt which befet him aa Chapel 
■treet, ' not many moona ago.' We believe that anoh diaappointmenta are of no UU' 
conuDon oocutrence. If the incident haa beau recorded before, (bii Tanifoation of 



AaJ aj Uiaii|til> mm lU aT lor*. 
AnUH,Hft.Tit|»«<f»l t^lll, 
A* t K» bT Uh nfU of the moat - 

A naitei walkTat IwAn ma. 
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H« Sum WH HifteligB, k« IMP WH Uchl 

At lb* 1J(MM mooDUla Ikiij ; 
A> tfai. k miflil hll «nt nj wnl, 

T qalokuHd Ddf tt«pfl and tb« aluk^nvd btr xp 

* iiad t^ki^lliil U* fed} iroald wl 




r ilfhd— I ipsk* of loT«-I BT»4— 

AKiIMtMrtTlinniU. 
1 ■ooifat to §aM npDD bar htm, 

BbI (l«, lllM h« WU TlilHl I 

nw nil I taoUj Kmflit id lift ; 

^w ftncpad and fCTeaiDed aloud ; 
Too lata ! IJDukBd— «adfoiud Iba wa 



Tm CoLLiai EjrtBtEirci or Jchuod AcAsiMicm it ths tit1« of a ra- 

eent volume of IJthagjapha, iamisd under Ihs ■uspicea af Tale StudiDta, and inleiiding 
to burieaque Colleg* Life. Ita edilora infarm ub that theic ■ conception ii the biogra- , 
phy of e aoD-ailitent, though etricUy natural character. Icbabod — ■ ruatic yautb, 
with no ideaa beyond hia fatbei'i cornfield and the Greek Reader — enten Colkgs. 
or coune he ia at firal an nnmitigatedly verdant Freahmaa. Then, aa it too often 
the ciue, ridicule and falas pride make him aomethiDg wone j he cocfouDdi gealle- 
inanly gt.yelj with diaaipdtloD, mouuti a rowdy hat, nud becomee a blood-hard Soph. 
He npreea, i> caufrht, ruaticatea, nitama next year, minglea with femininea, aud ii con- 
aequently degrraded inlolhefpoooey Junior — a reputaa Id lore, and a few mors Diontha, 
work wonden — hs emerfea tma fail chryadit Mate, aud bloonis io Senior dignity, 
which coDliuaea till gjadaation.' No one will doubt the affidavit of the editoia, that 
thia 'conception' of thein, thii Iohabod, is a 'non- ex latent' character; nor will any 
one doubt that the same Ichibod ia an unaatvral character, (he affidavit of the 
editon to the contrary twtwithataadiiiK. And in sndeavorjnir to make an uuDaturai 
chancier re^^eneut the elementa of Student Life, the edlton have certainty miaaed 
thali maA. The ' Experience' of their hero ia, in reality, mora tt» experience of. 
town-loafen, or of any other clan, who dtiuk, awear, gamble, fight, couteinplate ani- 
oide, and ara finally locked np at the City*! expanae, than it ia the experience of 
Collegiani! But even if thia Iou>OD,thtB rare' conoeption,' thia ' non-Blialont, Ihou^ 
itrictly natu[al'(l) iudividca], ii a tma ombodinMnl of Stodeal Character, hia ' Expe* 
tlence' can hardly be cankered a burieaqae, fea it pnipoita to be, upon that very 
reqiectable claae of which ita ' non-exiatent, thongh itrictly natural' hero proreaaea 
biiaaeU' a member. It runa too far belaud and — pUmgiDg into dB){iaoeFni and infa- 
moiii eitreniea— tenninatea loo far below the limita of genuine humor to be oonaid- 
ered a legitimate burleeqna. There ia aomelhing atanderoua about it which ii not very 
laughable. Without doubt, Freahmen an aometimea ' nnmitigatedly' verdant, and 
SojAomorea ' Uood-hard,' and Joniora ' ipooney,' — though we muit take Dr. Web- 
Btarto taak for not telling na the peculiar aignifieation of thaae peonliar aj^llativea — 
yM we are aot peiaoadod that College Life runa any tuiih hanim aeamm gantlet of 
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d'HipalioD, debsflcharr, rowdyinn, and niimiDalily, ■■ thii * mm-aiutaot, UMOgh 
■triatljr nktaral' loHiBOD roDi ! Bat — [o ra^rd the matter with Uwt Mhrietj wbich 
bsoomM our ' dignified qoaiteriy' — u we knew that all haodi wer« eipeeted to U^^ 
at these pictam ' ■ laagh a-piece' — ninetY-eigbt langfaa — we puckered op, aceeidiDg 
to the lawa of gnmty, and the denre of the editon, and prepared to sxfdode. The 
nutebeJ] wu opeaed ; all our laughable artillery wai brought to bear upoo ft; alu! 
tbe guiu would uot go o£ The pagea were turned ; many eicewively funny aoenea, 
inch as 'Hii parents reward him with a treat' — 'Led farther into temptation,' &«., 
&C., dec., earned lymptom* of an eruption ; and when at last IcHiMD 'Receirea a 
remittaace frein home,' we ooald hold in no longer ; the ex^Miott wai Ireraendona ! 
FinI tbe waittbaud* banting, then buttooi flying m every direction, then window 
^&H ralttiog- upon the walk bdow, then a totM calling fal the tenth lima to reqneat 
n* to mfke 'not quite *a much nnw V And thenceforth we could not turn a leaf 
witbonleiplodiDgatlha diatreaing wit of the edJtlM^ of Ioeubod, who ore verily tbe 
faunieat' fellow) we ever inel with — legitimate lODa of the mirthmakiag goddeaa, ' in 
heaven yclept Euphroaynn.' Some are ao prevumptuooa as to assert that the whole 
'thing' is aupremely absurd ; that 'Freshman Year,' the only decant portion of the 
' Eiperience,' ia passable , that ' Sophomore Year' is a naoaeona dose and can not ba 
Bwallowed eFsa with the eyei abut ; that in 'Junior Year' and thereafter, the 'un- 
mitigatedly' glorious ' conception' of the editon is prutruded so eitensively into the 
aojl aa to be beyond all toleration. Othan are so preiumpluous as to assert that Stu- 
dents, as ■ cIbb, never get m dnink that they destroy Ihefuniiture in Ibeir own rooms, 
and (deep amid the rnins (!) ; that thay never are so boorish that they scrape an ac- 
quaintance with a lady in the street, by grasping tbe neck of her dress ', nor so silly 
tbal they fall into a love for the women wbich, in desperation, contemplatea Buici^ ; 
nor so bmtish that tbey fight each other aa rivals in love ; nor so riotous that they 
kiok up a spree at the Bowery, New York ; that tbey are not habitually intemperate, 
nor batNlual gamblen, nor such outrageoni villuns that they must be locked up ia the 
City Prison! Poor fools, that think thus ! 'Unmit^tedly verdant,' nay,' blood-hard,' 
nay, even 'apooneyl' Tbey bave no knowledge of the nature of genuine wit, espe- 
cially of the eicructatiag wit of tbis wittiest of all witty works, which ' perchance 
may,' as its editors think, 'smooth a furrow from the brow of age, and recall those 
boun when tbe ready laugh nng fottb at just aucb scenee !' Now we would rsspecl- 
fnlly inform all these stupid carpen, and thwr name is Legion, that the ' Colligt Bx~ 
perience of lehabod Academieut,' B true representation of tbe College eiperience of 
all Students, thim the valedictorian up, is, in the langnage of a diptiuguiehed cotem- 
porary, 'the darndsat funniest thing you ever did see!' As for ouraelvei, we bad no 
doubt, from the glorious flourisbes of trumpets that preceded its delivery, that it would 
be ' considerable funny ;' but it goes far beyond our expectations, and even far beyond 
itself! We 'laid out' one wbole week on account of it, and were excused on the plea 
of ihetamatism and rupture of thesidea. And these Lilbographs not only reSect great 
credit upon their editon, bat equally great credit upon their arttst^the litbograpber. 
If Ibis genius had any reputation previonaly, it is doubtleis multiplied a thousand fold 
by this eicelleni specimen uf his artistic skiH. Never wasso beautiful a ' conception' 
■0 beautifully executed! Never were men so ' uutnitigutedly' immorlaliied as are the 
favored few to wbom tbe world ia indebted for that moslerty < conception' — tbe ' non- 
existent, though strictly natnrM' Iohuod Acidkhicvs ! Bur the ' Experi- 
ence' of losiBooi though it be the experjenoe of an unnatntal character, preacbea a 
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